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II was a terrible time, the latter end of the 

year 1783: Many a poor body will re- 
member it as long as he lives; and I ſhall ne- 
ver forget it myſelf. In the Spring the cold 
unkindly Eaſt wind ſhrivelled up the young 
corn, which ſeemed to ſhrink back, as if a- 
fraid of being touched by the biaſt. The 
fields looked all bald and ſallow, at the ſea- 
. ton when they uſed to be ſo tufted and green! 
In ſummer the Eaſtwind ceaſed, it is true; but 
what the better for that? when the South- 
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Weſt ſprung up and . ſo many watery 
tunes! there was nothing but ſqualls with 
ſhowers between, from morning till night, and 
from night till morning. if one had been a— 
wake to hear. Then when the wind dropped, 
it would rain for eight and forty. hours in a 
breath, And the wet was as hurtful in June 
and July as the cold had been in April and 
May. ** Surely,” faid the farmers, as they 
looked over their weeping and water-ſoaken 
grounds, “ we ſhall have a fine Auguſt and 
“ September to get in what harvelt there is. 
« It has been cold in ſpring and rainy all 
* ſummer; but good weather muſt come at 
& laſt; it cannot blow and ſpit for ever.“ 
Alas! the farmers were miſtaken in their cal- 
1 the bluſtering winds and the pelt- 

g ſhowers went on all autumn along, as 
freſh as they began at firſt in the ſummer, 
The crops, light as they were, were almoſt 
half ſpoiled on the ground into the kgrgain, 
To make bad worle, at ſeed time there was no 
getting the corn into the earth in many parts, 
where the land was ſtrong; for now the rain 
was heavier, harder and more conſtant than 
before; and it battered the wheat-lands and 
made the clays as {tiff as if they had been 
trodden on parpoſe to make bricks. What 
was to become of the Poor. now tlicir leaſing 
was all eaten and gone? It was bad already 
with them and a worle look-out. By Decem- 
ber corn came to be ten ſhillings a ſtrike. 


How coutd a labouring man maintain his fa- 
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mily on ſix ſhillings a week, and, may be, 
leſs than that? God be thanked! there are 
kind charitable folks in the world; or elſe 
many an honeſt poor creature would have pe- 
riſhed for want that winter! But thoie cha- 
ritable folks beſtirred themſelves in time and 
went about the different pariſhes, making col- 
lections of money for the poor. And no-bo- 
dy, that could aflort it, was ſo hard-heartcd as 
to deny giving ſomething; and in many pa- 
riſhes hundreds of pounds over awd above 
the- poors' rates were raiſed: and ſome was 
laid ont in bread and ſome in potatoes, to be 
diſtributed among thoſe that wanted, in the 
courſe of the winter. 

Nevertheleſs, and notwithſtanding all this 
aſſiſtance, there came great ſickneſs over ail 
the country; and numbers died of the ſpotted 
lever, eſpecially among the poor. Tt went 
worſt with the little children, for they died. 
generally one and ſometimes two or more, 
where there were {ix or ſeven in a family, 
And nothing was to be heard in the duſk” of 
the evening but the church bells tolling for 
tunerals, unlels it was the howliug of the 
wind or the hooting of ſcreech-owls.* ' It 
was melancholy for a labouring man to hear as 
he walked home acrols the fields from his 
work towards the fall of night. 

In this hard time, you may needs think 
that ' ſome pariſhes would be worſe off than 
others. In ſome there was hardly any fub- 
fantial perſon, All the farmers were little 
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farmers, at rack- rent, hardly better in the 
world than their own workmen. It was as 
much as they could do to maintain their own 
families and keep their cattle alive, for hay 
and ſtraw were ſcarce and dear as well as corn. 
Then how could they give away to others, 
when they were almoſt in want themſelves ? 
It was not to be done; or they could only 
give away a little ſkimmed milk, or a meal's 
meat now and then to their next-door neigh» 
bour. 

In one of theſe pariſhes—it was at the foot 


of the Titterſtone Clee-Hill—thzose lived a 


poor labouring man, one Iſaac Jenkins by 
name, He had hve children as ſmall as they 


well could be, beſide one that had been killed 


by misfortune ſomewhat above two years be- 
fore. If ever you went that way, you will re- 
member his cottage. It ſtood by itſelf, cloſe 
by the Ludlow road ſide as you come upon 
the Common. at the bottom of the hill: and 
was juſt about two ſtones' throw beyond 110 
MazTHa's, as they call her, at the ſigu of the 
Horſe-Shoe, where the waggons ſtop to bait, 
when they are lugging coal from Mr. Bot- 
held's works to Ludiow and. beyond. 

Iſaac's wife. had been ſick of the fever, and 
was juil getting her. ſtrength a little, but very 
weak ſtill. Three of the five children bad 
caught it from their mother; and the middle» 
molt lay for dead. If it had not been for his 
breathing, his mother would ſometimes have 


taken him for quite dead, and God knows 


there 
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there was but little life left in him. His eyes 
were dull, his face funk and of a dirty brown 
colour; round about his lips was a foul cruſt, 
almoft as black as a floe; you could fee, when 
his mouth was a little way open, that his 
tongue was all brown and rough, like the 
bark of a tree: his breath was alſo very 


'bad: and his body was broke out all over 


dark-red ſpots, The child was a diſmal, aye 
and a pitiful fight to fee, He alked for no- 
thing, and made no anſwer when he was ſpo- 
ken to, and took no notice of any thing a- 
round him: but kept moaning and picking 
the blanket moſt of the time, as if there had 
been feathers upon it. However, there was 
no feather on the blanket nor any ſuch 
thing; but the child knew not what he did. 
For why? becauſe his head was conſtantly 
roving and rambling by reaſon of the fever. 
It ran fo high. | 
The mother would fain have ſent for the 
Doctor. But he lived at a diſtance, quite at 
Ludlow; and ſhe could not pay him for his 
phylic, much leſs for his journey. "Tis true, 
about a week before, a quack doctor had cal- 
led and left ſome white powder, which was 


nothing but ſalt-petre, and did the mother 


and children no good but harm. However, 
as they could only raiſe a few half-pence to 
pay him, he came no more; for your quack 
doctors care not a farthing whether they kill 
or cure; all they want is to fleece thoſe that 
know no better—I knew this one very well, 
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I ſaw his own aviſe die of this fever under his 
hands, and for- all I could fav, he would 
bleed her two or three times after ſhe had 
been ill a month and more! and the Rector 
of Winſtanſtow aſſured me that about two 
ont of three died of thoſe that he doQored, 
for all he was a Conjurer beſides. 

The day Iſaac's wife ſurely expected her 
ſickeſt child to die, Patty the Maid of the 
Horſe-Shoe juſt looked in to alk, as the faid, 
how they all did, but more for the ſake of tel- 
ling the news. For as the Parſon of Hopton 
was out a cock-ſhooting, his gun-barrel had 
burſt. in his hand, and ſhattered his arm terri- 
bly, and he bled till he fainted, and “ it is 
* thought” ſaid the girl,“ he'll be dead di- 
« realy.” By and By, Sarah ſaw Mr. Lang- 
ford, Oh ſurgeon from Ludlow, come gallop- 
ing along, with his horſe's head all white with 
foam and his belly all ſplaſhed with mire. 
Not long afterwards as {he was ruefully look- 
ing upon the children, and eſpecially upon 
him that was worſt. ſore- grieved that ſhe could 
lend them no help, a thought came into her 


head. Thinks ſhe, 4 I have heard ſay that 


« Mr. Langford is a fair ſpoken gentleman, 
« and has done many a good turn to poor folks, 
and perhaps as he comes back, he U not be 
% quite in ſuch an hurry. So [I'll make 
% bold to ſpeak to him and alk him to look 
at this poor baby and the two others; and 
„ perhaps he can tell ſomething that will do 
them ſervice; and keep one or two of 

« them 


1 
« them alive, that I may not loſe all at once; 
„ and, may be, he'll trult metill better times; 


* and then I'll pay him for his trouble, as 
« faſt as I can, truly and honeſtly.” hr 


thought 9 her ſome relief for the 


ſent; for the poor creature was almaſt "oat 


broken to ſee her children, ſome dying and 
the reſt half famiſhed about her, and herlelf 
not able to do the leaſt thing for them. So 
ſhe ſet herſelf to hearken carefully, and when- 
ever the heard the tread of an horſe along the 
road to Hopton, long before Mr. Langford 
could have come back, if he had been mount- 
ed vpon a race-horſe at full ſpeed, out ſhe 
bolted her head from the door and looked 
wiſtſully towards the hill. At laſt—but it 
ſeemed a weary while firit—ſhe eſpied Mr. 
Langford ſure enough, trotting homewards 
with a man after him. When ſhe had ſtop— 
ped him, ſhe ſtammered and faultered and 
could make but a poor ſtory of it; however 
the ſaid enough for him to gueſs the reſt ; fo he 
alighted from his horſe and walked into the 
houſe. The houſe was as cold and open as a 
barn; the plaiſter was fallen by patches from 
the walls, and you could fee through the bare 
wicker-work: the wind whiſlled in at the 
chinks in the door. The floor was damp, 
dirty and ill-ſmelling withal. But neither 
this nor the miſerable plight in which the 
three children lay fide by fide, hindered Mr. 
Langford a moment from firictly examining 
1nto the nature of their complaint, When 
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he had done this, 0 3 began, ſobbing 
all the time, to proteſt that ſhe would thank- 
ſully, with the help of God, ſome time pay 
him his full demand, iſ ſhe were even to earn 
the money by going herſelf and working in 
the coal-pits on the Hill; but Mr, Langford 
ſtopped her ſhort, ſaying he would ſettle that 
matter when the children ſhould be well. 
He added that the Parſon's man, who was 
going with Jum for medicines for his maſter, 
ſhould leave her, as he paſſed by, ſomething 
for the children and herſelf to take, © What 
+ you have to do is to beg ſome wine, if the 
* neighbourhood will afford any; if not, 
buy ſome ale and ſcrape a little ginger and 


put a bit or two of ſugar into it, when you 


have warmed it; and give the children a 
* ſup now and then in a ſpoon.” “ The 
Lord in heaven bleſs you, Sir,” cried Sa- 
rah, and return it to you twenty fold, ah! 
„% how bappy ſhould I be, if I had but a 
„ {mall matter of what Haac has ſpent to 
make himſelf ſick and ill-humoured, to lay 
out now to hinder theſe poor innocents 
* from periſhing: But it ſhall go hard if I 
do not get the one or the other, though I 
have no money to lay out for either, for 
the two ſhillings I had from the overſeer 
are every farthing gone.“ This ſhe mut- 


tered to herſelf, while a tear trickled down 


her face. Mr. Langford did not perſectly 
hear her, though he catched ſomething about 
Haac ſpending his money, Fearing there- 

tore 
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fore leſt ſhe ſhould MA —_ and prays 
ing for him again in the warmth of her 
thankfulneſs, he went away with a promiſe 
to look at the children again as ſoon as it 
ſhould be neceſſary, for he ſhould often go 
that road. The mother now felt lighter and 
ſtronger all of a ſudden; in ſpite of the re- 
mains of her diſorder. Grief it is true, lay 
heavy enough on her heart flill, but not ſo 
heavy as before, and ſhe was leſs inclined to 
deſpond and pine. Inſtead of fitting down 
drooping in deſpair, with an elbow on each 
knee aud her face hid in her hands, now 
and then letting fall a tear, and as ſhe wiped 
it from her cheek, caſting a forrowful look 
at the children on the bed, ſhe tcok her 
black crock and rinſed it briſkly at the ſpout 
of water cloſe by the garden hedge. When 
ſhe had waſhed it clean, the nex: thing was to 
think how ſhe could get a little ale into it; 
for of wine there was no chance. No body 
likely to give wine away, lived near; and ſhe 
could neither leave the children, nor if ſhe 
could, was the able to walk any diſtance, 
There was plenty of ale at the Horſe-Shoe, but 
ſhe was afraid of the fat landlady, who was 
proud and given to ſcold bitterly; and ſhe 
apprehended belides that Ifaac owed her mo- 
ney, However, it was the only chance; and 
fo ſhe venrured to make for the Horſe-Shoee. 
My Landlady was before the door, ſquabbling 
with a waggoner about ſome Birmingham 


half-pence, which he had paid her and would 


not 


ke ;j 

not change. The 3 woman ſtood modeſt- 
ly by, till the wrangling was over and the 
landlady ſeemed pacihed. Then, {hill keep- 
ing her dillance, ſhe dropped a ſhort curtſey, 
7 4 Dr, Langford,” lays the, © ordered 
me to get ſome wine or ale to warm for 
„the children, for if they bad not ſomething 
„good, the phyſic would be of no ſervice to 
* them and it was odds but they died; and, 
„Mrs. Pritchard, if you'll truſt me this once 
for a pint of your ale—I thould not alk it 
„for myſelf; indeed I ſhould not, Madam— 
"7 the very firſt money“ 80, believe 

, ſaid the landlady, ſtopping her ſhort 
before ſhe had hniſhed, “ here's impudence 
„ for you; So Jam to truſt all the world, 
and ſupport every ſlattern's dirty brats, I 
+ ſuppole. Gracious me! Truſt! yes, to bo 
& ſure, one may truſt beggars till one has loſt 
„ all credit one's ſelf. Go, Slut, look be- 
« hindi that kitchen door, at your drunkard 
„ hulband's ſcore; and lee there if I ought 
to truſt ſor more. No, ſtop, you ſhan't go 
„into the houſe neither; fo, get away about 
« your buſineſs and don't attempt to bring 
« your filthy vermia diſtempers into credita- 


„ble houles, among pcople of condition, 


„ forſooth! On hearing this, the poor wo- 
man felt as il her breath was ſtopped all of a 
ſudden: ſhe grew pale and put forth her 
arms with a ſtart from her ſides, as if to fave 
herſelf from dropping. She then turned a— 


way and ſlowly tottered towards her own 
houle, 
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houſe, for ſhe could really fcarce keep upon 
her legs. Mrs. Pritchard finding that her 
petitioner returned not a word to her a- 
bule, and perceiving how faint and poorly 
ſhe really was, felt her mind fo becalmed all 
at once that ſhe wondered herſelſ which way 
her paihon was flown. She was not particu- 
larly ill-natured, though vaſtly fond of letting 
her foul tongue wag, * Hark you, Sarah,” 

lays the, calling ter her in a ſoftened voice; 


> 
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if ſo be, 'tis as you ſay. and the Doctor or- 
dered you to get the ale for the ſick chil- 
dren, why that's quite another Story. 
Ifaac's is a long, ſcore, to be ſure; ani I 
have lolt, I may ſay, many's the good 
pound, by my tender-heartednels ; but [ 
was always too coming and kind, 1 could 
never ſay nay to an old cuſtomer, when he 
was diſguiſed in liquor, and coaxed me ſo 
lovingly to fetch t'other mug. But if ut be 
to make helpleſs children well, lack-a-day 


for em! I'll let you have the pint. So, 


look up. and have a good heart, And 
marry, if need be of another pint to-mor- 
row, and the next day, and. the next, why 
come and fetch it and welcome. And I'll 
give you a flice of white bread into the 
bargain, if it will do any good. For the 
Lord reward me! I dety this flanderous 
world to ſay that Martha Pritchard ever 
wanted the bowels of 'condeſcenhon to- 
wards her poor neighbours, ragged and 
dirty though they be; that is, underſtand 

me, 


* me, when they demean themſelves proper- 


„ ly. And now I bethink me, Sarah, you 
& always ſtood back when we were at the 
«© Church-door together, to let me walk out 
ee firſt; and when we meet in the lane, you 
always ſtop ſhort and look down upon the 
„ground, and make a curtſey and fay 
& Your ſervant, Mrs. Pritchard.” ** And Sa- 
„ rah! did not I always make anſwer; * So 
% Sarah! how be you, Sara! for I always 
loved to be lowly and humble in ſpirit. 
„So wait there a bit, and Il bring you the 
„ drink directly.“ a 

This change of tone in Mrs. Pritchard, and 
her relenting were as reviving as. a cordial 
to the dejected Sarah. She thanked her and 
told her that as to the white bread the chil- 
dren were not in a condition to eat any 
thing: but the Doctor ordered her to ſcrape 
a little ginger into the ale Then a race 
„% of ginger you ſhall! have, a name of God, 
* and if you had wanted to the value of half 
© a nutmeg, it ſhould not have been denied 
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| 80 ſaying, Mrs. Pritchard marched into 
the houſe, in perfect good-humour at the 
thought of her own conſequence and chriſtian 
charity, She was not long before ſhe 
brought out a pint of ale with a race of gin- 
ger for the children, and a glaſs of warm el- 
der wine with a bit of toaited bread for their 
mother, | 

The two children, who were not ſo danger- 


oully 


wg .1 | 
ouſly ill. now ſoon got better, thanks to Mr. 
Langford's medicines and Mrs. Pritchard's 
gingered ale! But it went hard with the 0- 
ther; he lay ſtill moaning and ſenfeleſs for 
ſeveral days; and it was difficult work to get 
a ſpoonful down his throat. However his 
mother, though half was ſlabbered at the firſt, 
did not give up trying for all that, And by 
degrees ſhe got the knack of making him 
ſwallow out of a ſmall tea-pot, which Mr. 
Langford deſired her to borrow of Mrs. Pritch- 
ard. By degrees the lad ſhewed ſigns of life, 
and in a week or nine days the Doctor told 


her he would certainly recover. She gained 


her own {trength more and more every day. 
And Mrs. Pritchard who gave her own ale 
and ginger the credit of the cure, would not 
let it drop through for want of a mug and a 
Tace extraordinary. 

One evening, when the danger was all 
over, Mr, Langtord called to fee them for the 
laſt time. He was a ſenſible as well as a cha- 
ritable man; and he had long perceived a 
good deal amils in and about the houſe, be- 
hdes the ſickneſs. The garden, where there 
ſeemed to have been more weeds than pota- 
toes, beſpoke a bad fault ſomewhere. And 
the condition of the houſe likewiſe ſhewed 
that Iſaac was poverty ſtruck; beſides a crazy 
table, a broken arm chair, a bench and two 
ſtools, the furniture conſiſted principally of 
an old pot, ſome porrengers without handles, 
a few cracked trenchers, two or three pewter 

ſpoons 


ſpoons battered and beat in at the ſides, a bed 
with two dirty blankets, and a worm eaten 
ipinning-wheel. This made Mr. Langford 
itrongly ſuſpect Haac not to be ſo good to his fa- 
mily as he ought to be; for though ſhe muſt 
be a naughty woman indeed, who would not 
ſtrive all the could for her own ſmall chil- 
dren, when they are flick and likely to die, 
yet he thought Sarah was uncommonly anxi- 
ous and attentive; and that ſhe had managed 


better to nurle them and cook their ale than 


many a poor woman might have done. And 
when he recolleded what the had dropped 
and he had imperfectiy beard the firſt time 
hne called, he had little doubt but Iaac 
was one of thoſe unfceling, ſottiſh, brutal 
fathers, who ſpend the beſt part of their 
wages at the alehouſe, and leave their fami- 
lies to pine and famiſh at home, ſeemingly 
not caring whether they have a morlel of 
bread to eat or not.—** And if ſo,” thought 
he to himſelf. I have done theſe poor 
creatures little ſcrvice at laſt! Whenever 
« the fever omes acroſs the country again, 
* as ſure as can be, it will {cize upon them 
among the firſt, weak and ſtarvelings as 
„they will be for want of enough to cat. 
And then ten to one but they periſh, for I 
+ may not chance to ride by in time! Nay, 
if no diſtemper ſhould come. better have 
died now, than linger on in milery and 
hunger, without a good belly-ſull once 
% month——Howeyer Iſaac will not be 

long 


— 
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long now before he comes from work, 
« and I'll try what a little talk will do at 
5. leaſt. So lately as he has ſeen them at 
„ (death's door, if he have the heart, of a man 
© and not of a brute, he'll think better here- 
6: after, * 

In order to make ſure of his ground; he 
put ſome queltions to Sarah: and ſoon diſ- 
covered that his ſurmiſes were but too well 
founded, Iſaac was indced a good deal to 
be pitied as well as blamed, He was not bad 
at bottom. When in” ſervice, he was iober 
and thoughtful and ſaving. And for ſeveral 
ears alter his marriage, he continued to be- 
have himſelt kindly and ſoberly, taking great 
pleaſure in ſeeing the houſe clean, and the 
children well-fed. He killed a pig every 
year, and brewed ſome beer at the Wake and 
at Chriitmas, His houſe was clean and the 
children ruddy and plump; always contented 
and playlul and running about; not dirty, 
and pale in the cheek and pot-bellied, as if 
they had the worms; and ſhivering at every 
blaſt and without any liſe or ſpirit. But the 
misfortune of the eldeſt boy, who was big 
enough to go about ſometimes with his father 
alter the horſes, was the beginning of Iaac's 
change for the worſe. One 5th of Novem- 
ber, as he was coming down the hill towards 
night with three horſes and the empty cart, 
ſome collier boys let off a cracker, and it 
bounced till it came into the road, and the 


horles took fright and ſet off like mad down 
the 
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the hill; and the lad. LP Iſaac had put to 
ride the fore horſe becauſe he was tired, was 
very ſoon thrown down headlong; and the 
horſes ran and dragged the wheel over his body. 
It was in vain that Iſaac hurried and bawled 
after the horſes, They had trod and cruſhed 
the child under foot before he could come 
up; and all he could do was to carry him 
home, bleeding and mangled, with his face all 
one wound, And he actually died the next 
day, after ſuffering terrible pain. The Doc- 
tor could do nothing for him. For Iſaac 
could then afford to fend for a Doctor, when 
any of his family was ſick, as he had contriv- 
ed to fave a pretty ſpill at ſervice, | 

As foon as Iſaac ſaw with his own eyes 
and heard from the Doctor the ſad condition 
of the child, he hied him to the hill in a ter- 
rible rage, determined on revenge. The col- 
lier lads had however got ſafe into the pits, and 
he could not find no traces of them, He re- 
turned and wept bitterly over 12 boy, who 
was dying in agonies of pai Alter his 
death he could not hold up hi head nor 
work for the firſt week: and when he return- 
ed to his maſter, he cared not whether he 
worked or eat. As he was one day coming 


home quite melancholy, two young men 


who were ſtanding at Martha's door, perſuad- 
ed him to drink a dranght out of their jug, 
and then to come into the Horſe-Shoe, 
where they lodged. Theſe were Londoners. 


They had come down to ſaw the hollies of 
the 
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the Hill into thin boards ſor fineering. They 
were jolly. companiuus, got great wages and 
fpent them as merrily as they came. Haac 
found relief in the eilect of the ale and the 
wonderful ſtories he was told about London. 
He promiſed to call again the next night. 
They ſoon became loving friends; and the 
oſtener Iſaac went to the Hor/e-Shoe, the hard- 
er he found it to ſtay away. He ſoon came 
to ſuch a pals as never to feel eaſy but when 
he was beſotied. Little by little, you know, 
is the way in which men always fall into evil 
ractices. Though the Londoners went off 
by the end of the month, Iſaac had fo 
thoroughly learned the trade of a toper and 
loved it ſo dearly, that he would follow it on 
Saint Monday, Saint Tueſday and Wedneſ- 
day beſides, though he had none to help 
him. Hence his money ſoon went, his cre- 
dit followed after; and at length Martha ne- 
ver put a pint into his hand without throw-/ 
ing his ſcore in his teeth, You have aiready 
heard: how: hard it came to fare with the wife 
and children at home. 

Soon after Mr. Langford had gained this 
intelligence, Iſaac returned from the labour 
of the day. He had never met with Mr. 
Langford before, becauſe that gentleman al- 
ways happened to cail about the middle of 
the day, but he knew him well, having often 
ſeen him at Ludlow as well as upon bis rides: 
about the county. You may be ſure Ifaac 
was not wanting in thankful expreſhons: 

And 
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And to do him juſlice, he really felt as he 
poke. He would have been heartily grieved 
it his wife had died, though he had ſo neg- 
lected her and treated her ſo unkindly; and 
as to the children, he muſt have been an un- 
natural monſter indeed, if he kad not lin- 


cerely rejoiced in their recovery. At laſt, he 


{aid “ I hope, now you have been ſo kind 


„and charitable, Sir, as to help them over 


„this bad bout, they will make hearty, ho- 
„ neſt, men, able to earn their bread without 
„ thieving and ſtealing, or being beholden 
* to any man. And 1t it ſhould ever be in 
„their power, God {ſhield them! to make 
any return tor the favour, if they ſcruple 
„ to do it, the dogs will deſerve to come to 
as bad an end as their poor brother, Ned- 
dy, Chrilt in mercy receive his ſoul !” 

Mr. Lang ford, It they do not-prove hearty, 
honeſt, able men, it will not be Meir fault at 
leaſt, I dare ſay, Iſaac. 

Iſaac. Then it ſhall be no fault of mine, 
Malter, and Sarah, I'll anſwer for her, will 
{trive her belt to rear them, 

Mr. Lang ford. May be fo, Iſaac, for what 
I know; but both youu and I have learned 
before to-day, that ſaying and doihg are two 
things. 

Iſaac. Reddening and feeling a little diſtreſſed, 
I hope, Doctor, you don't think I'd be 
guilty of any thing to harm or wrong poor 
helpleſs infants. No, I'd med my heart's 


Mr. Lang- 
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Mr. Langford. No, not knowingly, Ifaac : 
You would not injure them on purpoſe and 
from malice aforethought. You would not 
for inſtance, daſh out their brains againſt the 
floor here: nor would you take a great ſtick 
and break their bones, Nay, I dare believe, 
if any man ſhould attempt to do tnem da- 
mage, you would riſque your own life to 
ſave theirs, even though he were a much 
ſtouter man than yourſeif, or though two men 
at once or more were to ſet upon them. 

T/aac. Aye, Mailer, that I would; God in 
heaven, he knows it. 

Sarah. Yes, Sir, I'll be bound for him. 
He's as fond of the poor things, as he need to 
be, and he moaned ſadly about Neddy. I 
thought it would have broke his heart. 

Mr. Langford. So much the better. I am 
glad to hear it. I've the higher opinion of 
Iſaac, —But what's the reaſon then I fee them 
in ſuch plight. The poor children, I yow, 
have hardly a rag to their backs, and that 
miſerable tatter of a blanket will never keep 
the cold from them at nights, this winter 
time. And here theſe two that have not 
been ill; they look half famithed to death, 
the very picture of miſery; and the houſe is 
in ſhocking repair, aud the garden over-run 
with weeds, And, Sarah, when I called firſt 
you had hardly a morfel in the houle, nor any 
money, I verily believe, to lay out for any 
thing, Have died they would from pure 
want, if I had not by good luck paſſed this 
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20 
way! I don't know at whoſe door the ſin of 
their death would have lain.” 

Here Sarah turned away her head and ſighed; 
Tſaac was mute, and ſeemed not to know what to 
do with his eyes aud hands, Mr. Lang ford pauſed 
and looked at him, as if in expectation of an anſwer. 
At laſt wohen he made none, he continued, 

Ves, Yes, I know very well bow it fares 
with the woman and children, when the huſ- 
band frequents the alehouſe. 1 have ſeen 
their melancholy caſe but too often. And 
Iſaac, to be plain with him, begins to have 
the look of a fot.” 

At this Iſaac who had nothing to ſay for 
himſelf, and felt his conſcience ſmite him, 
thought fit to be aflronted, as if that would 
excuſe him to God and his own heart. So, 
not having ſenſe to ſee that what Mr. Lang- 
ford was ſaying was for his own good as well 
as his family's, and forgetting how much he 
was obliged to that good: gentleman, he knit- 
ted his brows and ſullenly replied, 

«© What's that to any body, I wonder? 
A man's own is his own [I ſay, to do with it 
what he pleaſes: marry, come up, it would 
be hard indeed if an hard working body 
could not have a ſup of drink to comfort one, 
becauſe a body happens to be a poor body.— 
There's Maſter Simcox, yonder, by the ſide 
of the hill; he takes his fill every day, ſun- 
days and all; he never goes ſober to bed, 
Why don't people ſermonize him and take 
him to talk ?” 

Mr. Lang- 
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Mr. Langford. He is taken to taſk pretty ſe- 
verely, I can aſſure you, Iſaac. His legs 
are beginning to ſwell, and he has burned 
his inſide ſo that he has not a ſound ſpot 
about him, he's worſe than a rotten ſheep. 
N He may linger on a while, but he'll never 
have a comfortable day again; he'll die by 
„ inches, and, poor miſtaken wan, he had a 
| conſtitution that might have held to an hun- 
b dred. But now his breath will be drowned 
] out of his body. He's on the ſtool of repen- 
To tance, but repentance is come tco late to 
| ſerve him.—But Iſaac, you ſeem to be huſſed; | 
do you think I mean you any harm? if fo, | 
good night, fare you well.” | 
And he walked towards the door. Ifaac's | 
heart relented at the ſound of the latch, as 
Mr. Langford lifted it up to go out. His | 
feelings told him how ſcandalous and ſhame- | 
ful it would be to let his benefattor go away 
ſo, when nobody but himſelf was to blame. 
So, going towards the door, “ Nay, Sir, 
pleaſe not to leave a body with an ill thought 
in your head, as if one was unthankful. 
God he knows, I'd pay you honourably, if I 
was but able, and pray for you for ever 
beſides. Harm! I do not believe you could 
ever do any body harm. You have done us 
too much good—But when you ſaid that if 
any of thoſe poor harmleſs babies had died, 
the {fin would have lain at ſomebody's door, 
1 and looked at me as if you meant at mine! the | 
; B 3 | thought 
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thought pierced me to the heart, as if it had 
been a drawn {word.” | 

Mr. Langſord let fall the latch and return- 
ed. Sarah who had caſt a very ſorrowful 
eye towards her friend as he walked away, 
eagerly reached the bench when ſhe ſaw 
him return, and wiping it with her apron, 
looked him in the face without ſaying a 
word; but Mr, Langford eaſily read the 
meaning of Sarah's look, and he ſat down. 
Then addreſling himſelf to Iſaac, “ indeed,” 
ſays he, Iſaac, I pity you much more than 
I blame you; and I was not ſorry to lee that 
what I ſaid touched you to the quick, Per- 
haps you were once a ſober indultrious man, 
a good huſband and father, and have not 
lived always in the habit of drunkenneſs ; bur 
I cannot conceal the truth; and if inſtead of 
bringing home your wages, you have actual- 
ly been accuſtomed to ſpend a good part of 
them at the alehoule, your family muſt have 
ſuffered; and of this I am afraid I ſee too 
many appearances in and about the houſe. 
In this cale, knowing what I know, I thould 
have imputed the death of any of your fami- 
ly more to the milery you have brought up- 
on them, than to the diſtemper: for it always 
takes lalleſt hold of the weak and puny; and 
ſo I would lay. if I were to ſpeak upon oath, 
before a Judge and ſury. 

T/auc (looking ted fait) at Mr. Lang ſord to ſee 
if he was in earnejl, in a tone of great humility and 


half frightened); 


Marry ! 
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Marry ! heaven forbid. I hope you don't 
ſpeak in ſober ſadneſs. Lord be merciful to 
me a ſinner! If Death had come and you 
had told me this, I ſhould have gone diſ— 
tracted, 

Mr. Lan ford (laying down his hat and whip); 

Come, Iſaac, fit you down; the worſt is 
pait; I hope it will come no more, I think 
I can make you eaſily feel and acknowledge 
the truth of what I ſay, though you are no 
Dottor. 

T/aac, I be no Doctor, to be ſure, nor yet a 
farrier; but for all that, I know how to bleed 
a horle in the fall of the year. I learned 
this when I was waggoner to 'Squire Knight, 

Mr. Lang ford ( ſmiling and then looking grave 
agumn). 

I am glad to hear you are ſo {kilful, Ifaac; 
the more you know of horſes and cattle and 
ſheep, the more likely we {hall be to agree in 
our opinions, and the fewer words need J ule 
to explain myſelf. Now then tell me, ſup— 

ole there was tv be an hard winter, which 
would ſtand it beſt, cattle well foddered and 
tended, or ſuch as ſhould be left to provide 
for themſelves on the hill? 

T/aac. Oh to be ſure! thoſe that had plenty 
of burdens of good hay and ſtraw. The 
others would be as rough as bears; and their 
belly would be tucked up quite cloſe to the 
back-bone; and ten to one but they periſhed 
with cold and hunger. Why for the matter 


of that, only look at my old maſter 'Squire 
B 4 Knight's 


4 
Enight's team; the horſes all as fleek as 2 
mole and as flrong, they could draw you two 


ton, each: But Thomas Shelton's kephels 


ate ſo thin and weak, they can hardly lift one 


leg aſter the other; this is becauſe he turns 
chem out after work to ſour graſs, almoſt too 
ſhort for a ſheep to bite, all winter along; 
and hardly ever gives them a meal of dry 
meat, 'Ifaith it is eaſy to know by their 
looks, when cattle have 'enough to eat, and 
when they are ſtinted. 

Mr. Lang ford. What you ſay, is very juſt; 
they look fo forlorn and dull and diſconſo- 


late, when they are all ſkin and bone.— 


But tell me which ſtand cold and hard- 
'thip beſt, "colts and calyes, or horſes and 
oxen ? | 

Iſaac. Oh, oxen and horſes, ten to one; 
ay, for a ſingle full-grown cow or ox, half a 
dozen calves and yearlings, I'd wager, are 
Joſt in a caſualty time; and the ſame of 
lambs; and young chickens and ducks and 
'turkeys; all young things have precarious 
lives, as Squire Knight uſed to ſay. 

Mr. Langford. Aye, and fo have young 


children too, I can aſſure you, Ifaac, as pre- 


carious as young turkeys; half that are born, 
die before they are two years old 

Iſdac. It ſtands to teaſon that they ſhould 
be a power tenderer — And he caſt a look at 
His own children, of which the three eldeſt had 
got cloſe to him and Mr. Langſord, white 
Sarah nurſed the youngeſt and held the next 
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by the hand, AK very attentively to 
what fell from Mr. Langford. 

Mr. Lang ford. No doubt, you think bread 
and cheeſe and potatoes and meat to be the 
ſame to us, as hay and ſtraw and oats are to 
dumb creatures. 

Tſaac. Yes, Sir, we could not live without 
the one, nor dumb creatures without the 


other, or lomething as good. 


Mr. Lang ſord. 1 ſuppoſe now, Iſaac, you 
have known 'many farmers loſe their young 
cattle for want of teading them and giving 
them plenty of fodder, eſpecially 1n theſe 


hard times. 


Haac. Aye, that I have, often and over. 


Why there's Thomas Shelton that I mention- 


ed juſt now: what makes him fo low in the 
world, but becauſe he cannot find in his 
heart to hearten his yearlings with a little 
hay in the froſt, or give a drooping beaſt a 
feed of oats? So, the neighbours all ſay of 
him Thomas Shelton muſt needs grow rich, for 
he faves the fodder and loſes the beaſt. Many 
a time as I have gone by his ground with a 
burden of ſtraw to my Maſter Simcox's bul- 


locks, Shelton's kine have come to the 


gate in the lane, and hung their heads over 
and lowed fo, twas pitiful to hear them. For 


all they were dumb creatures, I'knew their 
meaning, as well as if they had ſaid “ give 
„ us a monthfal of dry food, for we have 
% more ſnow than graſs to eat, and our bel- 
lies are aching with hunger and _ 
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« No, ſays I, poor 1 I cannot do that 
neither, or elſe our own cattle will catch 
„the belly-ache; but I wiſh with all my 
heart Shelton was never to ſup a ſpoonſul 
* of hot broth, nor dip his knife into a 
& diſh of warm liquored potatoes, till he has 
„ foddered you well.” 

Mr. Langford. And don't you think your 
own children have been, many a diſconſolate 
winter's day, as badly off as Shelton's year- 
lings? or do you luppole children not to get 
the belly-ache ſrom hunger and cold as well 
as cattle? or that they are better able to 
ſtand hardlhips? Mult not weakneſs bring 
diſorders upon us as well as upon animals, 
and make us more liable to fall a prey to any 
diſtemper, that happens to ſeize us? — Iſaac, 
Iſaac, Why beholdeit thou the mote that is 
in thy brother's eye, but conſidereſt not the 
beam that 1s in thine own eye? Have not 
the neighbours a right to ſay worſe of thee 
than of Shelton? as orinftance, Thomas Skhel- 
ton ſtarves has yearling s, but Tſaac Fenins ſtarves hus 
own ehuldren. I Thomas Shelton is naught, what 
is Iſacc Jenkins? or doſt thou think it a leſs 
fin or a leſs crying ſhame, io make children 
miſerable than dumb creatures? If thou 
waſt moved by compaſſion io wiſh that Shel- 
ton might never have a comfortable meal 
more till he had fatished his cattle that lowed 
io mournfully aiter the todder over the gate, 
tell me, have IL not a right, when I ſce thy 


children pinched by the cold for want of 
_ cloaths 


4 


cloaths to cover their nakedneſs, and raven- 
ous with hunger ſo that they would jump at a 
mouldy cruſt; have I not, I fay, a right to 
wiſh that every drop of ale that goes over thy 
lips when thou art guzzling at the Horſe- 
Shoe, may ſet thy teeth on edge, taſle like 
verjuice to thy tongue, and gripe thy ſtomach, 
till thou rolleſt on the ground and writhelt, 
like an horle that has the belly- ache.“ 

Iſaac had talked glibly about cattle and 
horſes and ſheep, partly to give Mr. Lang- 
ford a good opinion ot his knowledge and 
partly, I believe, in hopes of putting the 
thought of his being a lot and drunkard out 
of Mr. Langford's head. But when he ſaw 
every thing he had mentioned turned in this 
manner againſt him and heard himſelf. thus 
condemned out of his own moath, he was 


quite ſtaggered; and ſo overpowered that he 


had no reply to make. Mr. Langtord, as he 
tiniſhed ſpeaking. ſteadily fixed his eyes upon 
Iſaac's:. and Sarah and the children without 
knowing why imitated this movement of Mr. 
Langford, The dead ſilence that followed, 
and all their looks being upon him with what 
he had juſt heard, quite confounded Ilaac, 
and he would almoſt have been glad, if the 
Hill had come and covered him. After a 
ſhort pauſe, the eldeſt lad turned his head 
ſuddenly towards his mother and enquired 
very earneſtly; + Mammy, Mammy what s 
« the matter with Daddy? he looks for all 
* the worid as Stephy uſed to Co, when we 


« had 
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* had had no bread nor potatoes to-day.” 
Then ſeeming to conſider for a moment, he 
ran to the hearth where Sarah had fet down 


a crock of potatoes and ſkimmed milk which 


ſhe was cooking when Mr. Langford came in. 
He carried the meſs to Iſaac, and offering him 
a ſpoonful cried; “ here, Daddy, eat a mouth- 
« ful, do now, and donno' be ſick.” This 
was too much: Iſaac haſtily puſhed back the 


child's hand, jumped up from his feat, and 


walking acroſs the houſe, folded his arms 
acroſs the ſill of the window, and laid down 
his forehead upon them, ſaying not a word. 
Mr. Langford made a {iga to Sarah and the 
children to huſh and fit ſtill, Then taking 
out his watch he held the chain and ſeals for 
the children to admire, and to handle, pre- 
venting them all the while from making a 
noiſe, 

When he thought Iſaac had pondered fo 
long upon what he had heard, as not to be 
likely foon to forget it, he went on, Iſaac ſtill 
teaning upon the window-liil; “ Ablind man 
may ſee that the right way to make children 


| wicked is to uſe them ill and to familh them. 


Nay, this is the way in which children come 
to do wicked things before they have a no- 
tion what wickedneſs is. In the firſt place, 
what is it that is apt to make children or 
.grown perſons four-tempered ? why, to be al- 
ways in pain and ſuffering; and is not a 
child that has ſeldom his belly full, conſtant- 
ly in pain? does not he feel an ugly gnaw- 
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ing within; and get {narliſh and fretful and 
down-looked? Beſides, he has no pleaſure 
in himſelf, and he can like nobody elfe; for 
nobody does him any good, and what makes 
children love their parents, but their being 
good to them?—Then again—don't be af- 
fronted, Sarah, as Iſaac was, I mean your 
children no diſparagement—wonld you ſoon- 
eſt truit a dog that is well fed, or one that is 
as gaunt as a wolf? do not dogs, that are only 
ſkin and bone, prowl about every where and 
ranſack other tolks' houſes, and ſeize upon 
every thing they can get at? I have known 
ſuch dogs many a time tear a joint of meat 
from the ſpit. And a child, raving as it 


were, with hunger, depend upon it, will have 


the ſame thieviſh diſpolition, though, poor 


thing, he knows no more than the dog what 


x ſin it is to ſteal. You ſaid, Iſaac, that you 
hoped thele lads would come to earn their 
bread honeſtly without thieving or ſtealing; 
Every parent that has any lenfe or honeſty, 
muſt wiſh the ſame for his children. But 
whether they think about it or not, ſure 
enough every man that keeps his children in 
milery. does his beſt to breed them for the 
gallows; and this is a pretty thought for a 
man to carry about with him! One would 
think it muſt damp his ſpirits in ſpite of all 
the ale in Mrs, Pritehard's cellar !'—Here 
Ifaac raiſed up his head, and Sarah whoſe 
eyes were hxed on Mr, Langlord, lifted them 
up, and * her eyelids as wide 3 as 

they 
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they would go, E whiſpered ** Mercy 
« forbid ! 

«© Every parent, to be ſure, (a poor man 
as much as a rich) wiſhes his children to do 
well; now when they are big enough to go 
out in the world, people are fond of taking 
thoſe that have had honeſt, ſober, induſtrious 
fathers and mothers; and every body mult 
lee that for a parent to bear a fair character is as 
good as a portion to a child. But who will 
have any thing to do with boys or girls that 
have been kept ragged and dirty and idle, 
and mayhap have become thieves, becauſe 
they had the misfortune to have naughty fa- 
thers or motheits? Why, people will be 
afraid to take them into their houſes; or if 
they happen to hire them, becauſe they are in 
diſtreſs tor a ſervant, they will ſtill look upon 
them with an evil eye.—Ah, believe me, 
there would. be lutle-wickednels in the world, 
it there was no diſtrels.— Vice almoſt always 
begins among the poor from milery, and 
among the rich from idleneſs. 

And bow cowardly it is beſides, to tyran- 
nize over thoſe that can make no reliflance ! 
If a grown perſon were to ſet upon a child to 
hght him, he would be hooted out of the pa- 
Tiſh and never hear the lafl of it. And yet 
he would not do bim perhaps halt the injury, 
by a little bruiſing and by making his noſe 
bleed, as if he was to rob him of half his 
meat every day, And where's the difference, 
tell me, between a man tearing the bread 

out 
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ont of his children's hands, and ſpending 
the money that ſhould go to buy them bread, 

at the alchouſe? I ſee none in the world * 
my part. — Suppoſe, Iſaac, you felt any day a 
longing deſire for ſome ale and had no mo- 
ney in your pocket, but came into the houle 
juſt as Sarah had taken the laſt loaf out of 
the cupboard, and with a knife in her hand 
was dividing it among the children; and the 
little ones round her all hungry d eager, 
and each liſting up his hands for his ſhare, 
could you find in your heart to ſnatch the 
loaf and carry it to the Hor/e-Shoe to change 


it tor ale, diſappointing all in the houle of 


their meal and leaviug them to flarye?— 
I know you could not—Then conlider well 
and try it you can find any difference be- 
tween the barbarity of ſelling your bread for 
ale, and ſpending your wages in ale before 
they are turned into bread. 

There's another matter too that I muſt not 
forget, ſince we are talking upon the ſubject. 
Do vou think Sarah here would ever have 
conſented to have you, if the could poſhbly 
have foreſeen the milery your uniortunate 
turn was to bring upon her children? for I 
do not ſuppole that ſhe reproaches you much 
in her mind with her own ſufferings? and 
yet God knows they have been ſevere 
enongh—ls not a man who turns out ſo de- 
ceitful, a liar as well as a coward; nay worſe 
than a liar, for he is downright perjured and 


lurſworn ; Ii you were to go to the alles 
and 
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and bear falſe witneſs ſo as to bring ſome 
loſs or penalty upon your neighbour, you 
would yourfelf be put into the pillory; and 
you would deſerve the puniſhment. Then tell 
me, is there any thing worſe in breaikng oaths 
taken at the aſſizes, than promiſes made of 
our own accord, and afterwards repeated 
before God and man, in as ſolemn a manner 
as ever oath was taken, Will you ſay that 
there's no«daw againſt breaking the promiſes 
ou made out of church and in church to 
Sarah? Suppoſe there was no law againſt 
murder, or you were ſure to eſcape detection, 
would you think it no crime to kill me and 
rob me of my watch and what money I may 
have about me.—You have heard, Do unto 
others as you would that others ſhould do unto 
50.80 pray, put yourlelf in Sarah's place, 
and Sarah in yours, and conſider within 
yourſelf whether you would have a right or 
not to complain, it ſhe had gone on as you 


- have—Men (and women too) when they bave 


no reſtraint upon their will, often make a 
bad uſe of their power; and of all the ty- 
rannies under the ſun, I beheve the tyranny 
of ſome huſbands (rich as well as poor) to be 
the moſt cruel. I know a country where 
they have lately made a law againſt ſuch 
family tyrants; and I hope we ſhall ſoon 
have ſuch a law in this country; for I ſee no 
reaſon why one wicked or one fooliſh man 
ſhould have it in his power to trample upon 
the peace of a whole family, and make _ 
pals 
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paſs their days in ſorrow. Let there be 
always a way, ſay I, of making thoſe do right 
who do not chooſe to do it of their own ac- 
cord; and let no vicious or obſtinate perſon 

retend to ſet up his will in the place of 
reaſon, and think to practice his pranks at 


the expence of others: much leſs of thoſe 


whom he is in honour and duty bound to 
make as happy as it is in his power to make 
them. —As to yourſelf, you know beſt, Iſaac, 
whether you went out to your work and came 
back to your home moſt light-hearted for- 
merly when it was warm and comfortable 
and you had a fluch of bacon hanging up at 
at the cieling to cut a raſher whenever you 
liked, or now, when it 1s, to own the truth, 
hardly fit to houſe a pig—You know this 
beſt, I ſay, and I leave you to compare notes 


with yourſelf on this head. I wiſh with all my 


heart things could be ſo ordered that every 
poor family ſhould be comfortably clad and 
plentifully fed, and have beſides wherewithal 
to make decemly merry at times; and I hope 
this may come to be the caſe. And fo it 
might be in many a family at preſent, if the 
father did not lo ſottiſhly waſte the great 
wages he gets; and they were laid out for 
the ſupport and comfort of all. But labour- 
ing men muſt firſt learn the difference be- 
tween beaſtlineſs and chearfulneſs, and they 
muſt be diſpoſed to ſhare every farthing, that 
3s ſpent in making merry, with their wives and 
children at home—why, what would you think 
LIED C of 


of one of your children, if I were to give 
him a great piece of apple-pye, and he 
ſhould refaſe to let any of the ceſt taſte a bit! 
and which ought to be molt conliderate, a pa- 
rent or his child?“ 

You may have it in your head, perhaps, 
that if you ſhould poiſon yourſelf outright 
with drink, or come to be unable io work— 
« there's the pariſh—it is but coming to that at 
laſt for yourſelf or family, juſt as may happen”'— 
Alas! pariſh allowance, believe me (as 
you and yours have lately felt) is poor work ; 
Juſt enough to keep body and foul together; 
and what right has a perſon, who has taken 
no care for himſelf and his children, to ex- 
ped that others ſhould be at the charge of 
ſupporting them in caſe and plenty? God 
forbid, thoſe that fall into diſtreſs without 
any fault of their own, ſhould be left to pe- 
riſh for want of help! but if none but ſuch 
came to be. troubleſome to pariſhes, they 
would be much better done by, and all their 
neighbours, that could afford it, would be 
ſending them ſomething good. But now the 


poors' rates run ſo high, from the fault of 


many among the poor themlelves ! and people 
are forced to pay ſo much, that they have 
many of them, nothing left to give! ſo you 
ſee how thoſe, that wilfully bring themſelves 
upon the pariſh, are rogues to thoſe that God 
Almighty brings! and hinder perſons who 
have always behaved themſelves induſtriouſly 


and ſoberly, from being ſo well done by as they 
other- 


e otherwiſe would, when diſtreſs befals them!” 
e Here Mr. Langford finiſhed his remon- 
; ſtrance to Iſaac upon the folly and criminali- 
- ty of ſpending his wages at the alehouſe. 
He role and ſlipped half a crown into Sarah's 
, hand, putting his - fnger upon his lips in 
It token of hilence, She had ſenſe to compre- 
-- hend bim and to hold her tongue as the was 
at bid. She therefore contented herſelf with 
= putting on her moſt thankful look. He then 
is ſaid, ** Iſaac, go and lead my horſe into the 
3 „ road: He is faſtened on the ſnug fide of 
r; « the houſe where there is no wind, Make 
n « haſte, for I have been talking here till I 
x have overſtaid my time.” He was mount- 
of ed in a trice and oft on the trot, away towards 
xd | Ludlow. 
at K 
e- — 
ch 
2 « But I hope there's more of the Hiſtory 
* * to come hat became of Sarah and the 
* e children? did Iſaac take up and become 
of 5 good Why, my good reader, what 


«© would you have done in Iſaac's caſe” — 
« Oh, brought all my wages and given them 


ve 
* „to Sarah to lay out, and never any more 
= „ have gone within the Horſe-Shoe door to 


Ao © drink, if I had lived to the age of Methu- 
% falem: beſides, I'd have got ſome clay and 
plaiſtered the walls at nights to keep the 
2 cold out: for, as good Mr. Langford faid, 
* C 2 „%a man 
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6 
a man who rad? w money upon his 
own belly and leaves his family to ſtarve; 
is no better than a coward, a tyrant and a 
brute; aye and more than half forfworn 
into the bargain.” 
++ You are very right: it is too true; and 
I hope every honeſt poor man who hears 
of Sarah's and the children's danger and 


diſtreſs, will think as you do, and act ac- 


cordingly. I believe for my part, that 
the poor are well diſpoſed, and do wrong 
oftener for want of knowing better, than 
from wickedneſs of heart.“ But I am 
afraid Iſaac's ſcore at the Horſe-Shoe 
would be a ſore thorn in his fide, if he 
was ever ſo well inclined. It is an hard 
matter for a labouring body that has but 
low wages to get himſelf out of debt when 
he once gets in overhead, or only up to 
the knees. But how much was his ſcore 


in all, I pray?“ —““ I was afraid too 


that the debt would lay him under diffi- 
culties; and like you, I was anxious to 
learn whether Iſaac reformed, efpecially 
as I know what an hard matter it is to 
break bad habits; I was allo very ſorry for 
Sarah, for I thought the firſt time I heard 
the above account that ſhe behaved well 
all the way though; and when I enquired 
in the country, where I lately was, I was 
told ſhe had borne a good character all 
the time ſhe was in fervice; and that 


though the did not, when a girl, fooliſhly 


6% lay 
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« lay out her money in tawdry ribbands and 


„ frippery, ſhe was always very tight and clean 


„% on a Sunday If you had ſeen her then, 
« you would not have known her again; ſhe 
vas ſo much altered by Iſaac's unkind- 
*© neſs. Accordingly, | wrote to Mr. Lang- 
ford, with wbom I am well acquainted, 
* for an account of what followed; and he 
« was fo obliging as to inform me by letter 
« of the following particulars, —You ſhall 
«« read them in his own words,” 


Letter from Mr. Langford to the perſon that 
draws up this account. 


Ludlow, June 3rd, 1792. 
My dear Friend, 


Ahhough it be now going on for 
ten years, ſince it happened, I {till diſtinctly 
remember my attendance on the wife and 
children of Iſaac Jenkins; and I ſhall, I can 
aſſure you, always remember it with ſatis- 
ſaction. Soon after their recovery, I held a 
long and earneſt converſation with Ifaac on 
the heinous practice of drunkennels in the 
father of a numerous lamily. To this con- 
verſation the late and preſent condition of 
bis ſamily was, I thought, likely, if any thing 
poſſibly could, to give effect; ſo 1 leit him 

C 3 abruptly, 
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abruptly. Beſides a 25 I was under 
of ſo doing, I thought this a meaſure of good 
policy. An attempt on my part to humble 
him by extorting a full confeſſion of his guilt, 
might only ſet him upon deviling ſome excuſe 
or defence; and though he could have been 
brought to make the faireſt promiſes of a- 
mendment at the moment, he might have 
thought himſelf acquitted by a parcel of 
empty words, and not have altered his con- 
duct at all. On this account I thonght it 
beſt for himſelf and his family, that the mat- 
ter ſhould remain in ſuſpenſe, that what he 
had ſeen and heard might have the chance 
of ſinking deep into his mind. Though it 
ſhould prey upon his ſpirits awhile, I thought 
it would do no harm in the long run. In 
about two months afterwards my buſineſs carry- 
ing me that way again, I took the opportunity 
of calling at Iſaac's. He was not at home. 
But I was pleaſed to ſee things wearing a bet- 
ter aſpect. The houſe ſmelled ſweet and 
freſh, as I entered the door. The door itſelf 
was mended, clumſtly indeed, but ſo as to 
keep out moſt of the wind—it was evidently 
Iſaac's handy-work, The walls were coarſe- 
ly plaiſtered anew, where they wanted. The 
cloaths of the children were all patched in- 
deed, but no longer ragged, the rents being 
all ſewed. The injunctions that I had laid 
upon Sarah reſpecting the cleanlineſs of the 
bouſe and the place before the door, lad 
been punctually complied with. Chearful- 

nels 
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neſs and content ſate upon the countenances 
of the three younger children, The two 
elder were gone with their father to the ſheep- 
waſhing. After I had ſurveyed the improv- 
cd condition of the houſe, Sarah opened 
the cupboard-door and handed down three- 
tourths of a good ſubſtantial loaf with a piece 
of thick pale-faced checle of the country; 
and ſhe looked at me ſignificantly, as much 
as to ſay, times are mended ſince you 
«© were here laſt: the fare may be coarſe, 
4% but a bellytul is A bellyful.“—1 found 
from her account, that Iſaac after I went 
away had ſaid but little on the ſubject of my 
remonſtrance, But he had thought and 
done ſo much the more; ſo far from ſhewing 
any inclination to the Horſe-Shoe, the verily 
believed that he turned alide his head as he 
paſſed the houſe. —She informed me that the 
day he brought home the half-cheeſe and 
was cutting a flice for each of the children, 
ſhe laid io. him; „ there look at Jim, if he. 
is not getting fat and cherry-cheeked, the 
« rogue! though he was ſo near his end a 
little while ago.” Ilaac ſeemed firſt pleaſ- 
ed at the thought, then looked grave, and 
muttered “ all might be well yet, if it were 
„ not for one thing:” this be afterwards 
owned to her was Mrs. Pritchard's ſcore, al- 
molt twenty ſhillings! and ** then the Doc- 
« tor's bill for {tuff;” he ſbould never be 
ealy till theſe were paid, and bow he ſhould 


ever coutrive to pay them, he did not know. 
| This 
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This was the very way I wiſhed what J 
ſaid to work upon Iſaac; fo I entertained 
hopes of an effectual reform. It was fortu- 
nate for him that he was from time to time 
called up- ſtairs to lift his maſter Simcox from 
the bed to his chair. This poor man was 
now daily growing worſe and worſe; and at 
laſt became an hideous ſpectacle, quite a 
monſter, with his legs and belly enormouſly 
ſwelled, his face bloated, and gaſping for 
breath; he was now in his ſickneſs as peni- 
tent, as he had been before confident in the 
Heyday of health and high ſpirits that 
drinking would never hurt him; good ſound 
ale, he uſed to ſay, could never hurt any man. 
It was your doctored waſh at public-houſes 
that did the miſchief. One day a dreadful 
fit of hard breathing feized him, his daughter 
cried outfor ſomebody to come up- ſtairs and 
help, for her father vas dying; Iſaac was in 
the kitchen below, ſupping a piggin of milk- 
porridge, He hurried up-ftairs directly; 
what a fight to behold! the ſwoln unwieldy 
farmer with his face as black as your hat, 
ſnapping for a mouthful of air; and when he 
was raiſed and had recoyered his breath a 
little, repeating in a doleful tone out of the 
Plalms—My /trensth faileth me, becauſe of my 
tniguity; and my bones are conſumel1; My wicked- 
neſſes are gone over my head; and are like a ſore 
burden, too heavy for me to bear, He had num- 
bers of veries by heart, for he had been one 
of your conſtant church-goers, who think 
| them- 
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themſelves quit and Welle for a bad liſe 
if they do but regularly every week cry Amen 
along with the Clerk of the pariſh. 

In the progreſs of Simcox's diſorder his 
legs burſt, and the holes at which the water 
oozed out, began to moriify. Once on a 
time as Iſaac was hitting with him—it was on a 
Sunday afternoon —and his daughter was 
dreſhng the wounds, he would look at his 
legs and every now and then cry out; My 
ſores ſtink and are corrupt, through my fooliſhneſs ; 
I am brought into ſo great trouble and miſery that 
I go mourning all the day long ;—there is no 
whole part in my hody!— This and much more 
to the ſame purpoſe Iſaac reported to me; 
and all things taken together, you cannot 
wonder it theſe penitential ejaculations made 
a much deeper impreſſion upon him than all 
the ſermons he had'ever heard in his life, 

But to return to Sarah and the houſe. I 


bad beforehand determined within myſelf, 


if I ſaw ſufficient hopes of Iſaac's amendment 
to pay off the ſcore at the Horſe-Shoe. and 
take the debt upon mylelf, It is impoſſible 
to paint to you Sarah's joy and aſtoniſhment 
and gratitude when I took out a guinea and 
half, and bade her go and ſettle her own 
account and Iſaac's with Mrs. Pritchard. I 
told her that I could afford to truſt as well as 
Mrs. Pritchard, that perhaps ſhe would ra- 
ther have me for a creditor than that fair- 
ſpoken gentlewoman, and that Iſaac might 
pay me by little at a time, taking care not to 


put 
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purpoſe — He has now for ſome time been 
out of my debt. I did not ſcruple to let him 
pay me for the medicines alſo. I thought 
1 WF he would feel better ſatisfied with himleit 
and a more independant man. You will 
not wonder however, that I indulged myſelf 
in the pleaſure of preſenting Sarah with a 
piece of ſtrong coarſe ſtuff for a gown, It 
[ was ealy. for me to procure a place for cach 
1 of her children, as he became hit for ſervice, 
| Iſaac though ſor a long time tongue-tied 
upon the ſubject of his own conduct, now 
takes pleaſure in relating every circumſtance. 
And as he has a flow of words with plenty 
| of proverbs and country ſayings, he makes 
| it up into an intereſting ſtory. 
| 


| put his family on ſhort allowance for this 
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It happened that che Holly-ſawyers, his 
old pot companioits, whom he calls his Com- 
forters, came to ſaw up another fall of Hol- 
lies, about the time that Iſaac was beginning 
If to be a thriving man again. The firſt day 
11 they met, after {ome very hearty ſhakes of the 
kand, they invited him io come to their 
| | quarters and renew old acquaintance. Iſaac 
A thanked them kindly, but ſaid he could not 
TE poſſibly meet them that evening; it was ſa- 
5 turday; but if they would come to his cot- 
f tage the next day towards the fall of night, 
N he would treat them with a bit of cold meat, 
| warm potatoes, and a ſup f peruſh beer 
ly which he had remaining alter the wake, 


| ; They readily accepted the invitation. 5 
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ter ſupper he related his adventures; and 
„now“ ſays he, “ Gentlemen,” looking at 
them with an air of defiance, when he had 
told the whole ſtory, “ afier this you are 


welcome to try to 'tice me to big Martha's, 


„if you think yourſelves able.” | 

I do not ſuppoſe they preſſed him much; but 
Iſaac was firm and not to be ſhaken from his 
purpoſe. He had felt too ſenſibly the dif- 
ference between beggary with drunkenneſs 
and diſcontent, and plenty with ſobriety and 
a light, chearful heart—And may every la- 
bouring-man, ſay I, who keeps his family 
in good plight, perlevere in weil-doing, and 
have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his children 
thrive under his eye and proſper like healthy 
plants; and may thoſe who have been unfor- 
tunately miſled like Iſaac, into the practice of 
ſotting at public--houſes, take pattern by him, 
and once more become kind huſbands and 
parents: You may be ſure, my good friend. 
that to this their wives and children will 
all cry—AMEN, so u itr—And fo farewell 


for the preſent, I remain 


Yours to command 


JOSIAH LANGFORD. 


End of the Hiſtory of Iſaac Jenkins. 
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